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Harry  R.  Warfel,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  Florida,  wrote  the 
definitive  life  story  of  the  first  great  American  lexicogra- 
pher in  Noah  Webster:  Schoolmaster  to  America  (1936). 
He  is  a  co-author  of  American  College  English:  A  Hand- 
book of  Usage  and  Composition  (1949)  and  author  of  Who 
Killed  Grammar?  (1952),  a  monograph  on  the  principles 
of  usage  study.  Among  his  other  books  are  Charles  Brockden 
Brown:  American  Gothic  Novelist  (1949),  the  fullest  bi- 
ography of  "the  father  of  the  American  novel,"  and 
American  Novelists  of  Today  (1951),  sketches  of  575 
writers.  He  has  served  as  a  contributing  editor  of  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Arts  (1946)  and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
advisory  committee  of  the  forthcoming  New  Century 
Cyclopedia  of  Names.  His  latest  book  is  Letters  of  Noah 
Webster  (1953),  the  self-portrait  of  the  many-sided  man 
behind  the  dictionary. 
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A  NEW  HIGH  STANDARD 
OF  LEXICOGRAPHY 

by  Harry  R.  Warfel 


JL/anguage,  that  intricate  invention  with  whose  aid  man 
has  risen  above  the  other  animals,  is  a  heritage  that 
enlarges  and  alters  with  use.  To  keep  abreast  of  additions 
in  vocabulary"  and  changes  in  word  meaning,  we  con- 
stantly need  newer,  better,  and  more  scientifically  based 
dictionaries. 

Now  has  come  the  sixth  collegiate  dictionary  in  as  many 
years.  The  others  were  new  editions  or  reworkings  of  older 
books,  some  of  them  reaching  back  to  and  bearing  traces 
of  their  nineteenth-century  origin.  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary  of  the  American  Language,  College  Edition,  is 
based  upon  an  entirely  new  work  published  in  1951.  Thus 
this  book,  hereafter  called  NWD,  edited  by  scholars  aware 
of  the  latest  results  of  scientific  language  study,  is  the 
most  modern  and  most  up-to-date.  It  meets  satisfyingly 
all  the  requirements  of  a  single-volume  desk  reference 
book.  Its  superiority  rests  firmly  on  the  extent  and  full- 
ness of  its  information,  on  the  clarity  in  the  presentation 
of  this  information,  and  on  the  ease  with  which  its  vast 
store  of  knowledge  can  be  used. 

NWD  contains  142,000  alphabetically  arranged  entries, 
17,000   more   than    Merriam's    Webster'' s   New   Collegiate 


Dictionary  (hereafter  referred  to  as  NCD)  and  10,000 
more  than  The  American  College  Dictionary  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  ACD).  NCD  has  four  vocabularies:  the 
main  body  of  entries,  one  on  biographical  names,  a  pro- 
nouncing gazetteer,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of 
common  English  given  names.  ACD  has  a  single  vocabu- 
lary, except  for  the  list  of  common  English  given  names. 
NWD  lists  all  entries  in  a  single  vocabulary.  In  number 
of  pages  NCD  has  1,236;  ACD,  1,472;  and  NWD,  1,760; 
these  extra  pages  in  NWD  make  possible  not  only  the 
additional  entries  but  also  larger  etymologies,  more  ex- 
tensive synonymies,  more  examples  of  idiomatic  phrases, 
and  more  detailed  definitions. 

Size  alone  is  not  an  adequate  criterion.  But  when  this 
extensive  coverage  provides  a  fullness  and  accuracy  beyond 
that  in  other  books,  the  extra  pages  are  truly  a  gift  of  the 
publisher  to  the  purchaser,  for  the  price  of  each  of  the 
three  books  is  the  same. 

The  true  test  of  a  reference  book  is  in  the  number  of  its 
usable  items.  At  this  point  NWD  surpasses  its  competitors. 
Every  entry  in  NWD  is  defined.  There  are  no  run-on 
entries  whose  meaning  must  be  inferred;  terms  regularly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  like  -er,  -less,  -ment, 
-like,  -ness,  -ly,  -ed,  and  -ing  are  omitted.  But  when  such 
terms  have  special  meanings  or  meanings  that  might  not 
be  grasped  readily  or  offer  difficulty  in  spelling  or  pro- 
nunciation, they  are  entered  and  defined  fully.  There  are 
comparatively  few  cross  references,  for  nearly  every  defini- 
tion is  complete  in  itself.  Some  1,200  excellent  illustrations 
have  unique  features :  tools  and  instruments  are  shown  in 
use;  parts  are  named  on  the  drawings;  and  the  actual  size 
of  living  creatures  is  given  in  inches  and  feet.  Full  pages 
are  devoted  to  pictures  of  types  of  airplanes,  types  of 


architecture,  and  leaf  forms.  Half-page  drawings  illustrate 
the  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres. Full-page  charts  give  a  table  of  alphabets,  the 
vocabulary  of  Basic  English,  chemical  elements,  the 
periodic  table  of  elements,  and  geological  time.  Briefer 
tabular  arrangements  give  apothecaries'  measure,  apothe- 
caries' weight,  books  of  the  Bible,  cubic  measure,  and  the 
rules  for  plurals.  The  end  papers  contain  a  Key  to  Pro- 
nunciation, Symbols  and  Language  Abbreviations  used  in 
Etymologies,  Table  of  Alphabets,  and  the  Indo-European 
Family  of  Languages. 

These  devices  for  making  information  readily  understood 
are  paralleled  by  a  pleasing  typography,  which  gives  a 
distinguishable  status  to  each  entry,  each  set  of  synonyms, 
each  part  of  speech,  and  each  meaning.  The  consistent 
use  of  boldface  type  for  all  entries,  all  parts  of  speech,  and 
all  discriminated  synonymous  words,  together  with  an 
added  indentation  for  the  hundreds  of  idiomatic  phrases, 
gives  freshness  and  readability  to  the  pages. 

Every  user  of  a  dictionary  has  special  needs,  even  as  he 
has  his  own  vocabulary  derived  from  his  occupation, 
social  group,  church,  studies,  and  hobbies.  He  also  has 
need  for  a  reference  tool  in  his  general  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  book  reading.  His  spoken  language  differs  from 
his  written  or  reading  language.  A  good  general  dictionary 
must  be  helpful  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  This  utility 
NWD  has.  It  contains  more  abbreviations,  more  idiomatic 
phrases,  more  colloquial  and  slang  expressions  found  in 
newspapers  and  fiction,  and  more  clearly  defined  technical 
and  trade  terms  than  in  other  similar  books.  The  coverage 
of  place  names  and  famous  persons'  names  is  excellent. 

Possibly  the  best  point  at  which  to  begin  an  examination 
of  the  adequacy  of  a  dictionary  is  the  verbs  of  "operation," 


those  function  words  which  recur  hundreds  of  times  in 
every  lengthy  discourse.  One  of  the  most  used  of  these  is 
have,  which  is  a  finite  verb  as  well  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
superiority  of  NWD  appears  at  every  turn.  NWD  alone 
gives  pronunciations  for  unstressed  positions.  NWD  gives 
the  fullest  etymology.  NWD  gives  the  fullest  discrimina- 
tion of  meanings.  NWD  alone,  under  have,  gives  have  got, 
a  major  construction  in  current  American  usage.  NWD 
alone  gives  the  archaic  hadst,  a  form  which,  with  hast  and 
hath,  is  still  current  in  religious  usage  and  poetry.  NWD 
alone  gives  the  noun  usage,  as  in  "the  haves  and  the  have 
nots."  NWD  gives  seven  idiomatic  phrases  with  have; 
NCD,  none;  and  ACD,  three.  NWD  gives  the  clearest 
and  best  synonymy. 

An  examination  of  get,  a  similar  verb,  shows  that  NWD 
alone  states  that  "Get  is  used  as  a  linking  verb  in  idiomatic 
phrases,  and  as  an  informal  auxiliary  for  emphasis  in 
passive  constructions:  as,  we  got  beaten  yesterday." 
Again  the  superiority  and  fullness  of  treatment  are 
evident:  NCD  has  less  than  a  third  of  a  column  and  one 
idiomatic  phrase;  ACD  has  a  bit  more  than  a  half  column 
with  nine  idiomatic  phrases;  and  NWD  has  one  and  a 
fourth  columns  with  twenty-six  idiomatic  phrases. 

Do,  another  important  auxiliary  verb,  gets  fullest  and 
best  treatment  in  NWD.  In  ACD  the  terms  auxiliary  verb 
and  substitute  verb  are  not  mentioned;  only  NWD  classifies 
the  auxiliary  uses.  Similar  comparisons  with  other  verbs 
show  that  NWD  is  not  surpassed  and  seldom  is  equaled 
in  its  record  of  the  full  scope  of  verb  usages.  Especially 
notable  is  the  extensive  coverage  of  two-part  verbs,  as 
come  about,  come  across,  come  around  (or  round),  come  be- 
tween, come  by,  come  down,  come  forward,  come  in,  come  on, 
come  out,  come  out  with,  come  over,  come  through,  come  to. 


come  under,  come  up,  come  upon,  come  up  to,  come  up  with, 
and  others.  Several  hundred  forms  of  this  kind  reflect  the 
tendency  of  current  English  to  substitute  these  idioms  for 
words  of  Latin  derivation,  as  in  put  away,  consume  or 
destroy,  and  look  forward  to,  anticipate. 

This  up-to-date  record  of  idiomatic  usage  may  be  seen 
also  in  the  prepositions.  A  few  dozen  of  these  words  recur 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Current  usage  tends  to  employ 
prepositional  phrases  instead  of  single  adverbs  and  adjec- 
tives, as  infer  good  and  for  keeps,  permanently;  by  degrees, 
gradually; /or  ever  and  a  day,  always;  at  one  time,  formerly; 
between  times,  occasionally;  on  guard,  vigilant;  at  bay, 
cornered;  behind  the  times,  late;  and  on  time,  punctual. 
Prepositional  phrases  also  are  used  in  picturesque  meta- 
phors with  the  verbs  be  and  get,  as  in  on  the  ball,  under  the 
weather,  and  in  the  groove.  Full,  clear  definitions  of  these 
function  words,  therefore,  are  essential  in  a  dictionary. 
The  superior  clarity  of  NWD  appears  in  a  comparison 
of  the  following  entries: 

NCD  preposition  .  .  .  Gram.  A  word  generally  with  some 
meaning  of  position ,  direction ,  time ,  or  other  abstract 
relation,  used  to  connect  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  an 
adjectival  or  adverbial  sense,  with  some  other  word. 

ACD  preposition. . .  Gram.  1.  (in  some  languages)  one  of  the 
major  form-classes,  or  "parts  of  speech,"  compris- 
ing words  placed  before  nouns  to  indicate  their  rela- 
tion to  other  words  or  their  function  in  the  sentence. 
By,  to,  in,  from,  are  prepositions  in  English.  2.  any 
such  word,  as  by,  to,  in,  from.  3.  any  word  or  con- 
struction of  similar  function  or  meaning,  as  on  top 
of  (  =  on). 

NWD  preposition ...  1.  in  some  languages,  a  relation  word,  as 
English  in,  by,  for,  with,  to,  etc.,  that  connects  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or  noun  phrase  to  another  element 


of  the  sentence,  as  to  a  verb  (e.g.,  he  went  to  the 
store) ,  to  a  noun  (e.g.,  the  sound  of  tramping  feet) , 
or  to  an  adjective  (e.g.,  old  in  years).  2.  any  con- 
struction of  similar  function  (e.g.,  in  back  of,  equiv- 
alent to  behind).  The  noun  or  pronoun  usually 
following  the  preposition  (as  store,  feet,  and  years 
in  the  preceding  examples)  is  called  its  object. 


1  here  are  about  eighty  prepositions  In  English.  Some  of 
them  have  many  different  meanings ;  for  the  most  part  the 
meanings  inhere  as  much  in  the  whole  phrase  as  in  the 
prepositions,  and,  therefore,  a  good  dictionary  will  illus- 
trate every  usage.  The  following  comparison  shows  how 
carefully  NWD  recognizes  the  idiomatic  element  in  this 
construction : 

NCD  during  .  .  .  prep.  In  the  time  of;  throughout  the  course 
of;  as,  during  life. 

ACD  during  .  .  .prep.  1.  throughout  the  continuance  of.  2. 
in  the  course  of. 

NWD  during  .  .  .prep.  ...  1.  throughout  the  entire  time  of; 
all  through:  as,  he  was  happy  during  his  lifetime. 
2.  at  some  point  in  the  entire  time  of;  in  the  course 
of:  as,  he  left  during  the  lecture. 

IVlany  of  the  prepositions  are  also  adverbs  and  adjec- 
tives, and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  used  as  nouns 
and  verbs.  In  is  a  good  example  of  a  hard-worked  word 
that  does  service  in  these  five  parts  of  speech.  The  superior 
discrimination  and  illustration  by  NWD  of  the  uses  of  in 
become  apparent  on  an  examination  of  these  entries. 

Comparisons  among  the  three  books  would  show  the  same 
superiority  of  NWD  in  all  the  prepositions.  The  others 
most   commonly   used    are   by,   down,   except,   for,  from, 


inside,  into,  of,  off,  on^  out,  outside,  over,  through,  till,  to, 
toward,  under,  up,  with,  within,  and  without. 

The  conjunction  is  another  inportant  function  word. 
Again  the  treatment  in  NWD  is  superior  in  the  definition 
of  the  term : 

NCD  conjunction ...  4.  Gram.  A  connective  having  the  special 
function  of  joining  together  sentences,  clauses, 
phrases,  or  words,  and  classifiable  as  co-ordinating 
{and,  but,  or)  or  subordinating  (though,  if,  as, 
since) . 

ACD  conjunction  ...  4.  Gram.  a.  (in  some  languages)  one  of 
the  major  form  classes,  or  "parts  of  speech,"  com- 
prising words  used  to  link  together  words,  phrases, 
clauses,  or  sentences,  b.  such  a  word,  as  English 
and  or  but.  c.  any  form  of  similar  function  or  mean- 
ing. 

NWD  conjunction  ...  4.  in  grammar,  an  uninflected  word 
used  to  connect  words,  phrases,  clauses,  or  sen- 
tences; connective:  conjunctions  may  be  co-ordina- 
ting (e.g.,  and,  but,  or),  subordinating  (e.g.,  if, 
when,  as,  because,  though,  etc.),  or  correlative 
(either  .  .  .or,  both  .  .  .  and,  etc.). 

The  definition  of  conjunction  is  fuller  in  NWD;  the  im- 
portant terms  uninflected  and  correlative  appear  only 
in  NWD. 

/xgain  and  again,  as  one  examines  the  grammatical  termi- 
nology in  the  three  books,  NWD  shows  the  ablest  grasp 
of  linguistic  matters.  It  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
NWD  is  unsurpassed  in  the  coverage  and  treatment  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  language  structure. 

The  average  user  of  a  dictionary  is  less  concerned,  possibly, 
with  the  niceties  of  grammar  than  he  is  with  the  new 
words  that  turn  up  in  his  reading  and  listening  experience. 
A  city  dweller  may  wonder  at  Four-H  Club;  he  will  find 


the  term  only  in  NWD.  A  foreigner  might  want  to  know 
about  hot  rod;  only  NWD  has  it.  Similarly  NWD  alone  has 
adhesive  tape,  age  of  consent,  all-fired,  alley  cat,  all-star, 
apron  string,  bawdy  house,  beauty  sleep,  big  time,  borsch 
circuit,  carriage  trade,  charmed  life,  collar  button,  conk, 
conk  out,  cover  girl,  daily  double,  daily  dozen,  doohickey, 
double  take,  flash  in  the  pan,  floozy,  fungo,  glamour  girl. 
Hooper  rating,  Lame  Duck  Amendment,  rat  race,  sixty-four 
dollar  question,  skid  row,  slap-happy,  whoops,  and  zillion. 

The  foregoing  constitute  only  a  few  of  the  old  and  new 
terms  caught  up  by  NWD.  A  survey  of  the  first  fifteen 
pages  shows  the  following  to  be  only  in  NWD:  Aaron^s 
rod,  abba,  abettal,  abcoulomb,  abfarad,  abhenry,  all  aboard!, 
abohm,  above  all,  in  Abraham's  bosom,  abuzz,  abvolt,  with 
one  accord,  call  to  account,  give  a  good  account  of  oneself,  on 
account,  on  {a  person's)  account,  take  account  of,  ace  in  the 
hole,  acetone  body,  A.C.L.U.,  acockbill,  acritical,  acroce- 
phalic,  acrocephalous,  acrocephaly,  act  one's  age,  act  up, 
active  list,  activism,  activize,  actor-action  construction,  ad 
(advantage,  in  tennis),  ad  in,  ad  out,  not  know  {one)  from 
Adam,  and  adding  machine.  If  this  list  of  37  is  multiplied 
by  113  (1702  -f- 15),  one  can  gain  a  notion  of  the  impressive 
total  of  new  terms  and  phrases  not  in  either  of  the  other 
books. 

Another  way  to  test  vocabulary  is  to  run  a  sequence  of 
terms.  Since  all  three  books  are  of  American  origin  and 
are  designed  for  American  college  students,  the  treatment 
of  America  and  American  deserves  analysis.  NCD  has  18 
main  entries  and  2  subentries;  ACD,  17  and  2;  and  NWD, 
26  and  1.  All  three  have  America  (NCD  in  the  gazetteer), 
American,  Americana,  American  Beauty,  American  cheese, 
Americanism,  Americanization  (though  defined  only  in 
NWD),  Americanize,  American  Legion,  American  plan. 
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American  Revolution,  and  American  Samoa  (NCD  in  the 
gazetteer).  Seven  entries  unique  to  NCD  give  cross  refer- 
ences rather  than  definitions:  American  cowslip,  American 
football,  American  ivy,  American  pitcher-plant  family, 
American  Revised  Version,  American  Standard  Version,  and 
American  sable.  ACD  has  no  unique  entries  but  shares 
with  NCD  American  party;  both  books  merely  state: 
"see  know-nothing,  2."  ACD  and  NWD  share  American 
aloe,  American  eagle,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  NWD  alone  contains  the 
Americas,  American  dialects,  American  English,  American- 
ist, American  Labor  Party,  American  leopard,  American 
Library  Association,  American  screw  gauge,  American 
Veterans  Committee,  and  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II.  The  superiority  of  the  listing  in  NWD  arises  from 
the  larger  number  and  the  better  choice  of  terms.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  only  NWD  defines  all  terms 
and  does  not  require  the  reader  to  thumb  through  the 
book  to  hunt  a  cross  reference. 

Another  example  of  the  superiority  of  NWD  may  be  seen 
in  a  comparison  of  the  entries  for  all-American: 

NCD  adj.  Exclusively  American;  representing  the  whole 
United  States. 

ACD  adj.  1.  representing  the  entire  U.  S.  2.  composed  ex- 
clusively of  American  members  or  elements.  3. 
representing  the  best  in  any  field  of  U.  S.  sport. 
— n.  4.  an  all- American  player. 

NWD  adj.  1.  made  up  wholly  of  Americans.  2.  made  of 
American  materials  only.  3.  completely  within  the 
United  States.  4.  representative  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole ;  chosen  as  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  5.  of  all  the  Americas,  n.  1.  an  imaginary 
football  or  other  team  made  up  of  college  players 
voted  the  best  of  the  year  in  the  United  States. 
2.  a  player  chosen  for  such  team. 
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1  he  examples  thus  far  demonstrate  that  in  fullness  of 
treatment,  in  simplicity  and  clarity  of  language,  in  cur- 
rency of  usage,  and  in  abundance  of  exemplification, 
NWD  sets  a  new  high  standard  of  lexicography. 

A  similar  new  high  standard  for  college-size  dictionaries 
is  found  in  the  etymologies.  In  NWD  etymology  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  linguists'  academic  retreat  and  has  been 
made  truly  useful  in  showing  the  changes  of  meanings  in 
words.  In  other  books  the  etymologies  often  seem  to  be 
merely  a  space-consuming  appendage,  but  in  NWD  the 
word  histories  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  all  persons  who 
seek  to  go  behind  current  usage  to  understand  the  "seman- 
tic flow"  of  words.  The  word  silly  has  had  an  interesting 
history  that  is  indicated  most  fully  in  NWD : 

NCD  [AS.  salig,  gesalig,  happy  good,  fr.  asl,  good  for- 

tune, happiness.] 

A  CD  ( var .  of  ear  Her  seely  happy ,  helpless ,  silly ,  M  E  seli, 

OE  selig  (Anglian),  salig  (c.  G  selig),  f.  set,  sal 
happiness  4-  -ig    -Y'] 

NWD  [ME.  sell,  sili  (with  shortened  vowel),  good,  bles- 

sed, innocent;  AS.  seelig,  happy,  prosperous,  bles- 
sed (akin  to  G.  selig,  blessed)  <.  sal,  time;  sense 
development :  happy — blessed — innocent — (deserv- 
ing pity)— unworldly— foolish;  of.  INNOCENT, 
CRETIN] 


Ti 


he  pronunciation  in  NWD  is  "General  American,"  the 
mode  of  sounding  the  language  prevalent  in  the  North 
Central,  North  Midland,  and  Western  parts  of  the  nation, 
where  dwell  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  The  informal  conversation  of  cultivated 
persons  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  notation.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  entry  have,  sounds  in  unstressed  positions  are  in- 
dicated as  well  as  those  in  stressed  positions.  The  editors 
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devised  a  simplified  pronunciation  key,  which  combines  a 
few  symbols  from  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
with  others  that  have  been  used  for  a  century  or  more. 
The  result  is  a  short,  easily  understood  key  that  occupies 
three  lines  at  the  bottom  of  odd-numbered  pages.  Variant 
American  pronunciations  are  given  whenever  significant 
differences  are  common,  as  in  aunt,  either,  ghastly,  glass, 
glory,  graph,  half,  literature,  log,  neither,  titular,  tomato, 
and  tune.  British  pronunciations  are  given  for  many  words, 
as  in  been,  clerk,  dictionary,  geyser,  hostile,  schedule,  and  z. 
In  respect  to  pronunciation,  too,  NWD  sets  a  new  high 
standard  of  lexicography  for  college-size  dictionaries. 

The  problem  of  assigning  usage  labels  has  been  solved 
sensibly  by  employing  the  terms  colloquial  ("characteristic 
of  conversation  and  informal  writing  . . .  not  to  be  regarded 
as  substandard  or  illiterate"),  slang  ("not  generally  re- 
garded as  standard  usage  but  is  used,  even  by  the  best 
speakers,  in  occasional,  highly  informal  contexts"),  obso- 
lete ("no  longer  used  but  occurs  in  earlier  writings"), 
archaic  ("rarely  used  today"),  poetic  ("used  only  in  poetry 
or,  occasionally,  in  prose  where  a  poetic  quality  is  desired"), 
dialect  ("used  regularly  only  in  certain  geographical 
areas"),  and  British  ("characteristic  of  British,  rather 
than  American,  English").  Other  labels  further  character- 
ize entries  as  vulgar,  obscene,  or  derogatory;  as  ironic, 
familiar,  or  hyperbolic;  and  as  restricted  to  a  learned 
discipline,  trade,  or  profession.  These  labels  are  descriptive 
rather  than  authoritarian. 

The  front  matter  to  NWD  contains  a  brief  Foreword,  a 
Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary,  and  a  brilliant  twenty- 
page  essay  by  Harold  Whitehall  on  "The  English  Lan- 
guage." These  introductory  pages,  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
any   college-size   dictionary,    show   how    thoroughly   the 
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editors  have  been  grounded  In  all  elements  of  modern 
linguistic  science,  especially  in  semantics,  pronunciation, 
usage,  and  etymology.  Fully  recognized  is  the  contribution 
of  structural  linguistics,  the  great  forward-looking  step 
the  science  of  language  has  made  since  1925.  Yet  an 
awareness  of  the  psychology  of  language  use  has  led  the 
editors  to  make  their  vast  knowledge  serve  practical  ends. 
Like  other  dictionaries,  NWD  retains  the  nomenclature 
of  traditional  grammar,  but  NWD,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
entries  for  have,  in,  silly,  preposition,  and  conjunction, 
moves  forward  helpfully  to  give  greater  scientific  accuracy 
to  all  terms,  including  those  limited  to  grammar.  In  this 
respect,  too,  NWD  sets  a  new  high  standard  of  lexicography. 

When  in  1800  Noah  Webster  set  out  single-handed  to 
create  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
little  did  he  realize  that  it  would  require  twenty-eight 
years  to  bring  his  work  to  completion  and  publication. 
Webster,  whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  dictionary, 
used  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  two  ponderous  volumes  as  the 
basis  for  his  book  of  70,000  entries.  The  editors  of  '^ehster's 
New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language  began 
their  work  from  scratch  in  1941.  Ultimately  a  staff  of  100 
people  co-operated  in  the  enterprise,  and  a  dozen  years  of 
concentrated  labor  were  required  to  double  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  Yankee  lexicographer's  monumental  diction- 
ary. This  time  was  well  spent.  Unlike  jerry-built  books 
that  are  crowded  with  errors  and  inconsistencies,  NWD  is 
a  marvel  of  consistency,  of  simplicity,  of  accuracy,  of 
encyclopedic  information,  and  of  utility. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  book  should  carry  Webster's 
name  on  the  title  page,  for  NWD  embodies  more  fully 
than  any  other  college-size  dictionary  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  great  lexicographer.  Webster's  major  con- 
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tributions  to  dictionary-making  were  his  etymologies,  his 
careful  and  simple  and  accurate  definitions,  and  his  skillful 
discrimination  and  illustration  of  shades  of  meaning.  In 
fullest  measure  the  editors  of  NWD  equal  and  even  sur- 
pass Webster  in  these  matters,  but  they  also  vastly  out- 
distance the  Yankee  schoolmaster  in  precisely  indicating 
pronunciation  and  in  embodying  in  their  work  the  latest 
discoveries  of  linguistic  science.  NWD  is  also  an  American 
book  based  on  the  American  language,  the  first  so  to  be 
prepared  for  the  home  reference  shelf  of  Americans.  For 
this  reason,  too,  Noah  Webster,  the  patriot,  would  be 
pleased  to  recognize  that  his  own  aims  and  ambitions 
have  come  to  fruition  in  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Language^  for  it  is  incomparably  the  best 
desk  dictionary  now  in  existence. 


April  8,  1953 
University  of  Florida 
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